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THE COMING SOCIETY. 


N this day of much discussion and theorizing as to the 
Coming Man, the Coming Race and other developments 
of the future, it may not be amiss to devote a little atten- 
tion to the form which Yale societies seem likely to have 
in not far distant years. Let us examine the subject as 
fairly and impartially as possible ; not as partisans, but as 
_Yalensians. 
In the first place, very few, competent from observation 
‘and experience to judge, will doubt that some change in 
our societies is desirable, necessary, inevitable. Possibly a 
few think them possessed of no more imperfections than 
necessarily accompany everything human; but that they 
'could be greatly improved without the slightest danger 
of becoming divinely perfect, is the firm conviction of 
very many ; while some, here and there, hardly consider 
as too strong the declaration of a recent graduate—“ The 
society system of Yale is rotten to the very core and a 
curse to the college. I should be glad to see it utterly 
/Swept away,—only I don’t want to see my own society go 
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first.” The wide-spread discussion, excited by the sad 
occurrence at Cornell last fall, in regard to college secret 
societies in general, has developed a wonderful unanimity 
of feeling among those taking part in it, most of whom, 
though outsiders to a certain extent, are by no means in- 
competent judges. The conclusion to which they come 
may be well indicated by an extract from a brief review 
of the question by George Wm. Curtis. Mr. Curtis says: 
— The death of young Leggett is likely to wound fatally 
the system of college secret societies. * * There is, 
indeed, an agreeable sentiment in the veiled friendship of 
the secret society which every social nature understands. 
But as students are now becoming more truly ‘ men’ as 
they enter college, because of the higher standard of re- 
quirement, it is probable that the glory of the secret so- 
cieties is already waning; and that the allegiance of the 
older universities to the open arenas of frank and manly 
intellectual contests, involving no expense, no dissipation 
and no perilous temptations, is returning. At least there 
will now be an urgent question among many of the best 
men in college whether it ought not to return.’’* 

But though all the signs of the times point to some 
change as certain, it is not so clearly agreed as to the 
exact results which this change will effect. That our 
sons will find societies here very different from those 
which their fathers knew, we may safely predict; but 
just what will these societies of the future be? Will they 
be secret societies still, only shorn of their more objec- 
tionable features? Or will Linonia and Brothers be re- 
surrected in more than their pristine glory, as Mr. Curtis 
would seem to think probable, and as many an old grad- 
uate devoutly hopes? Or will some entirely different 
form of organization succeed our secret societies, as these 
have succeeded the venerable organization just alluded 
to? 

As the average age and discipline of our students in- 
crease, they will become more and more inclined to put 
aside the boyishness and foolishness which is so marked a 


* Easy Chair: Harper’s Magazine, Jan., 1874. 
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feature of the secrecy of our societies. They will feel 
that it is possible to conduct a society—be its aims social 
or literary or both—as Bristed says a certain society was 
conducted at Cambridge in his day. The members of 
this society “did not make any parade of mystery, or aim 
at notoriety by any device to attract attention; they did 
not have special chambers for meeting, with skeletons in 
the corner, and assemble in them with the secrecy of con- 
spirators: nor did they wear breastpins with initials of 
bad Greek sentences or other symbolic nonsense on them, 
as our young collegians do. They did not attempt to 
throw any awful veil of secrecy over their proceedings : 
it was known that they met to read essays and hold dis- 
cussions, with occasional interludes of supper. I have 
more than once seen the compositions which were pre- 
pared for these meetings; the authors did not seem to think 
that either the interests or dignity of their club suffered 
materially from letting an outsider so far behind the 
scenes.”* Every one feels that such a course of conduct 
is far more sensible and manly than all the badges and 
ironclad oaths and grips and knocks and pass-words 
and persistent parade of shrinking secrecy, which charac- 
terize our societies—and society men. But if all this is 
pruned away, will the societies still deserve the appella- 
tion secret? Hardly—at least as we now use the term. 
Will, then, the society of the future be purely literary 
—a Brothers in Unity, with its ancient splendor increased 
ten-fold—open to all who wish to avail themselves of its 
privileges—abounding in eloquent orations, scholarly 
essays and hard fought debates—a training school for 
oratorical and literary prophets? It is an attractive 
vision, and the hope of its realization is cherished by 
many an one as he looks back to the intellectual pleasures 
and growth of his own college life. But not in that 
direction point the signs of the times. Essentially the 
Same causes that killed Brothers and Linonia are still in 
active existence. The eloquence which our fathers ad- 
mired, we laugh at. Our social tastes lead to organiza- 


* Five Years in an English University, vol. i, pp. 167, 168. 
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tions, small and select rather than large and open to all. 
Ljterary ability finds a large and pleasant field in college 
journalism, and by no means a limited one in enforced 
college duties; while the few who are inclined to addi- 
tional literary exercise are too few to support anything 
more than an informal debating club. P 

In view of these considerations, it seems most probable 
that the societies to come will be neither open literary 
nor ultra secret. I believe that their essential features may 
be seen in the clubs which exist at Harvard, at the English 
Universities and in our large cities. Of course, these 
vary considerably in detail among themselves, and per- 
haps the organizations which are destined to succeed our 
societies will not be identical with any of them. Yet] 
believe that they will be, in effect, clubs; and that they 
will have very desirable features which our societies 
have not, meet many a need which is supplied by our 
societies only partially, if at all. There are few who have 
not felt the insufficiencies and shortcomings of our socie- 
ties—apart from their positively objectionable features. 
The use of an expensive hall or room but once a week, 
when at very slight additional expense it might be ac- 
ceptably used daily, has led every society man to feel 
that he was by no means receiving all possible good from 
his society membership. The need of some convenient 
place where one might at any time get a good meal ata 
fair price, hospitably entertain an out-of-town friend, 
enjoy a quiet game of whist or billiards, and, especially 
while the fence is uninhabitable, spend pleasantly with 
congenial associates the post-prandial and (to coin a word) 
post-coenal hour of dolce far niente; this need, I say, has 
been constantly felt, and seldom even partially supplied 
by one’s society. A recent Yale professor—now presi- 
dent of a sister institution—when asked to aid in raising 
a fund for a society hall, said, in substance: “I heartily 
dislike to see from ten to fifty thousand dollars sunk in 
each of these halls, which will be only used by a few men 
once a week. The money which is expended on them 
would erect an excellent club-house, large enough for all 
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who would be likely to join such an institutian, and 
affording them well furnished reception, reading, card, 
billiard and whatever other rooms might be desirable, 
and a first class restaurant. Such an expenditure would 
yield a far greater return than has the erection of separate 
society halls.” 

’Tis true the money “as been spent on society halls, and 
we can not both eat our cake and have it to build a club- 
house: but this by no means makes clubs impossible. 
Suitable rooms could be hired, and the present admirable 
tombs—halls, so-called—could be altered at a slight ex- 
pense into very fair club-houses, by putting in a few win- 
dows and making some additions. And, indeed, two or 
three smaller clubs would, I think, afford much better 
satisfaction to members than would one large organiza- 
tion. And for this manifest reason. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that the present class system of societies would not 
be perpetuated in the clubs, to curse them as well ; and if 
not, each club would probably soon come to be distin- 
guished by the general character and tastes of its mem- 
bers; as are the clubs in our large cities. For example, 
one might be composed mainly of high stand and literary 
men ; another, of those devoted to athletic sports; a third, 
of popular men—to use a much abused term; and so on. 
Debating hall, gymnasium, theatre, might, perchance, be 
peculiarities of their respective halls. Certainly, simi- 
larity of tastes and pursuits would be a far pleasanter 
bond of union than the mere accident of entering college 
at the same time, Membership would probably be 
limited to the three upper classes. At any rate, there 
would be little temptation to elect a man until he had 
fairly shown himself to be a desirable member; and a 
man would choose his club, if he had a choice, with his 
eyes open; while by making a very small number of black 
balls sufficient to reject a candidate, there could be se- 
cured all the blessings of selectness of which the most 
secret society is possessed. But it is needless to discuss 
these details now. They will regulate themselves, when 
the time comes. 
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As to the necessary expense of such clubs, any accurate a 
extimate is, of course, impossible. Said a writer in the n 
Yale Courant, in an article suggesting the possibility of a 
a club here: “Clubs were originally established for b 
cheapness’ sake, and are not expensive now. The Cen- v 
tury Club, for instance, at a charge of $50 (annually), fur- a 
nishes for the use of the members a club-house so elegant 
as to be a palace, spacious grounds, etc. But for our fe 
purposes, one quarter as much (say $15 on entering and e 
$10 annually) would be amply sufficient to secure all the te 
advantages I have mentioned, and, as the club grows older p 
and richer, many others.”* Undoubtedly this is an un- v 
derestimate, as the numbers in each college club would S 
be much fewer than in the Century. But it would seem s 
that the annual expense need exceed by very little, if at u 
all, that in every upper class society ; while the return S 
therefor would be manifoldly more. a 
Of course, the change is not one that will be made c 
suddenly and at once: but let there be a careful con- u 
sideration of the subject by every Yalensian. Thought, f 
discussion, agitation, must, and will, do much to open the c 
way. Yet even now much is favorable for some com- 0 
mencement of the movement. Some change, as I have 
said, seems inevitable; and the need for what clubs 
would supply is widely and deeply felt. The formation— 
now in progress in this city—of a club of professional 
gentlemen, for election to which resident Yale graduates 
will be eligible, is heartily welcomed by Seniors and 
Post-graduates. At least one or two of our societies are 1 
very sensibly beginning to use their halls as places of fre- 
quent, if not daily, resort: without, however, any signs— e 
unless rumors of discussions of certain changes are such - 
—of altering in the least their character as secret socie- t 
ties. The free discussion, now allowed in one of the t 
weekly papers, of our society system, will aid and hasten g 
any change that is desirable; and the constantly increas- 7 
ing number of post-graduate students—among whom are li 


many “old members in the class above them ’+—may, 


* Nov. 22, 1871. + Four Years at Yale, p. 143. 
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and probably will, assist to the same end. It is by no 
means impossible that the first club may be established in 
addition, and as supplementary, to the present societies ; 
but once fairly established, at least some of the latter 
would soon change their character and increase their 
attractions. 

I had intended to speak of the clubs at Harvard, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge; but a description of them—full 
enough to be of interest or use—must needs be deferred 
to a separate article at some other time. I have pur- 
posely refrained from stating, as fully I might, the reasons 
why our present societies and society system should in 
some way be radically changed; feeling that such a 
statement is not needed by thinking men and might give 
unnecessary Offence. Iam certain that it is unnecessary to 
say more concerning the advantages of clubs, for their 
attractions are self-evident. A pleasant resort, where one 
could daily meet congenial friends during his undergrad- 
uate course, and an ever open and attractive rendezvous 
for graduate members; a man’s club would always be 
cherished in his memory as almost the pleasantest feature 
of life ‘“’neath the elms of dear Old Yale!” A. D. W. 


—— eee - —— 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


E can scarcely claim greatness for more than two 

or three American authors. Not that we have not 
enough literature—of a certain kind we have far too much 
—but real sterling merit, such as belongs to British litera- 
ture, has as. yet been little seen among us. Thus the few 
that have risen from mediocrity and aimed at a higher 
goal than momentary favor, are a very important few. 
The loss of any one of them would be a shock which our 
literary credit would ill endure. To an honorable place 
among our great authors Washington Irving is certainly 
entitled. He was the very first who dared to challenge 
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English- critics to a fair contest, and the very first who 
removed to any degree the stinging contempt which the 
prejudice of enemies heaped upon us. For this reason, if 
for no other, I consider that Irving deserves the grateful 
remembrance of Americans. It is true his fame was 
almost entirely won in Europe, but never during his 
absence were his eyes removed from the one object—fair 
play for America. In so far as he succeeded, he counted 
it the success of his country, and in that thought he was 
fully paid. 

As I have said, during his travels abroad his principal 
works were written. He did not leave home, however, 
wholly unrecommended. Salmagundi and Knickerbocker 
had already gained for him a provincial reputation as a 
promising young author, and the latter work had gained 
for him the friendship of Sir Walter Scott, which was 
the blessing of his life. Yet in comparison with the sub- 
sequent triumphs of Irving his name at this time was 
unknown. Salmagundi indeed never obtained warm com- 
mendation from Irving himself: he regarded it with affec- 
tion but not with pride. He was extremely distrustful of 
his youthful works, fearing lest they might lessen the 
brilliancy of his later and greater ones. He used to tell 
with great satisfaction how a play which he had wrote in 
his fourteenth year had sunk into oblivion, whence it 
could never arise and haunt him. Not even his later 
works escaped unscathed from the ordeal to which he 
subjected them. Buta short time before his death, upon 
being asked which of his works he deemed the best, he 
replied: “I scarcely look with full satisfaction upon any, 
for they do not seem what they might have been. I often 
wish I could have twenty years more to take them down 
from the shelf one by one and write them over.” 

Knickerbocker, however, even if unsatisfactory to him, 
he could scarcely have improved. Though in its plan 
a satire, there is in it so little that is satirical, it is so 
replete with good nature, that the arrow loses its barb 
and is harmless designedly. Underneath the pleasantry 
of the work is a rich vein of truth, and while with the for- 
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mer we are bewitched, we cannot ignore the justice of the 
latter. Within the smoke from the pipe of the skeptical 
Wouter, by means of which it was believed he solved the 
perplexing problems of State that constantly beset him, 
yet becoming at each elucidating puff more bewildered 
than ever, is the true disposition of the man. No pen, 
however serious, could have presented him to us more 
accurately. And then who could describe as pleasantly 
and withal as forcibly the fate of the stubborn Peter— 
how his misfortunes culminated in that unlucky fall in his 
encounter with the Swedes, and how, though he suffered 
no other injury in the whole course of that fierce war, 
he so wounded his pride and soiled his trousers that he 
never was himself again. 

The disguise, too, under cover of which Irving wrote 
his history, was well calculated to attract notice. Indeed 
many were deceived by the ingenious plot, which he car- 
ried out to drive suspicion from himself, and believed that 
the quaint old Diedrich had really disappeared and left 
his manuscript behind him. The old man was the subject 
of much of Irving’s meditation in after years, and he 
sought far and wide, for a long time in vain, for an artist 
to paint his ideal. He designed that the annalist should 
be a fair specimen of a better race of beings who had 
flourished in the good old times of the Manhattoes, when 
no Dutchman awoke his neighbor from his happy dozing 
to worry him with trade and barter. Irving himself said, 
in a letter to the artist Leslie: ‘‘ He must have the appear- 
ance of a historian profoundly impressed with the truth 
of his own history.” 

But Diedrich is soon forsaken, and Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent., as a more fitting actor in the scenes to ensue, is 
ushered on in his stead. Under the new incognito Irving 
made his first great venture—publication in England. The 
Sketch Book was the first to appear, which, thanks to 
Scott’s kind help, astonished not only the friends of the 
author, but most of all the author himself. Since Waver- 
ley, no work from the English press had enjoyed so 
remarkable a popularity. The Sketch Book is very gen- 

23 
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erally considered Irving’s greatest work. Yet it is worth 
remembering that fifty years ago the fountain-head of crit- 
icism was undisputably in England, and that the Sketch 
Book, unlike the most of Irving’s works, is devoted to 
English life and customs. 

The next scene in Irving’s life is in Spain. His 
talents and growing reputation won for him the patron- 
age of the home government, and he was sent to Madrid 
as American minister. The purpose of the govern- 
ment in the matter was to enable him to write a life of 
Columbus. Here at once he grasped the true spirit of 
Spanish romance: among the fruits of his residence in 
that country we have: the Conquest of Granada, the 
Alhambra, and the Lives of Columbus and Mahomet, 
which latter life, although not written in Spain, grew out 
of his intimate connection with Mahometan relics during 
his researches in Granada. His description of the Alham- 
bra, imbued with his veneration for every scrap of its ro- 
mantic history, presents to the mind far more vividly 
than any painter’s brush could have done the living scenes 
about it. From his picturings alone | can imagine to 
myself the old palace, stately still, though its ancient 
magnificence has departed forever, and repeople it in my 
mind with its former inhabitants. A proud court once 
sat and ruled in the Alhambra, but the Christian foe was 
irresistible, and the Moor was driven from his home. 
Granada kneels to the Cross, while all trace of the sway of 
the haughty Crescent is well-nigh irreparably obliterated. 

To these and other such thoughts Irving gladly surren- 
dered himself, until at length he was rudely awakened to 
graver duties. From dreams of Spanish courts and Moor- 
ish tournaments, he is unwillingly hurried back to the 
rackings of every-day life; but the impressions made 
upon his mind during those few happy hours, remained 
with a lingering fondness to his death. “It was the 
dream,” writes he, “of a life, which perhaps has been 
but too much made up of dreams.” 

Irving’s greatest effort was his last one. The Life of 
Washington, from its importance and interest to America, 
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but still more, of course, from its real merit as a biogra- 
phy, is his best-known work this side of the Atlantic. 
The magnitude of the subject, and possibly the magni- 
tude of the work involved, had, up to a very late period 
in his life, deterred him from making the attempt.« After 
fixing his plans in regard to it, he became fearful lest he 
should not live to see it completed. The thought evi- 
dently never ceased to harass him, and it was with a 
childish impatience that he hastened his pen, and a child- 
ish delight that he threw it aside never to be resumed. 

I have spoken of a few of the works of Irving, illus- 
trating by them as well as | could the different fields in 
which he labored. My purpose was description rather 
than criticism. Criticism seems almost uncalled-for with 
Irving. He laid no claims to philosophic profundity or 
to inspiration. Originality as a peculiarity you can not 
find in his works. In nothing that he has written is there 
anything indicative of genius. His fame rests solely upon 
the inexpressible charm of his style and imagination. His 
works, wherever they are read, awaken a personal affec- 
tion for their author to such a degree, that to lay aside 
the book is like parting with a friend; and this is to be 
ascribed, in my opinion, to Irving’s heart as much as to 
his head. 

It cannot be denied that Irving was fortunate, and in no 
respect was he more fortunate than in his treatment at the 
hands of the critics. In his youth inconsiderate or prej- 
udiced condemnation would have frightened him into 
silence. Some facts concerning his disposition will show 
how true this is. He was never free from the despotism 
of his “‘moods,” and whatever they dictated was sure to 
be enforced. He writes when an old man: “I have often 
been obliged to rise in the middle of the night, light my 
lamp and write an hour or two to relieve my mind; and 
now that I write no more I am sometimes compelled to 
get up in the same way to read.” 

He was once found shaving at midnight because he was 
uncomfortable in bed. 
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His talent was capricious; as he expressed it, he “could 
not count upon himself.” He rejected several very com- 
plimentary offers in Europe merely because the accept- 
ance of them would involve periodical labor. He wrote 
Scott, in declining the management of a proposed Edin- 
burgh magazine: “It would be something like bargain. 
ing with a gipsy, who may at one time have but a wooden 
bowl to sell and at another a silver tankard.” To sucha 
man as this favorable circumstances are indispensable. 
One instance of Irving’s sensitiveness to adverse criticism 
is the following. His friend Leslie, being in ill-humor, 
failed to give due praise to Mountjoy at its first appear- 
ance; and though the sketch was one of the most success- 
ful that Irving ever wrote, he never alluded to it again 
without dissatisfaction, nor to the circumstance without 
bitterness. Usually, however, criticisms of Irving’s works 
were dictated by a sincere affection and admiration for 
Irving himself. 

Of all the characteristics of the man, the one that con- 
tributed the most largely to his success was his universal- 
ity. Some men need a life-time to acquire that liberality 
(I mean not liberality in its modern sense—a willingness 
to wink at vice—but in its sense of magnanimity) which 
in Irving seemed inborn. Many men never acquire it. 
Irving was tied up to no sect, free from even the slightest 
contamination of bigotry, and had sufficient candor to 
speak fairly and fearlessly of everything. No man like 
that ever failed from lack of good qualities. Irving was 
perhaps not what would be called matter-of-fact, but he 
was no dreamer. Ideality was not with him an important 
peculiarity. Sentimentality (which is but an affectation 
of ideality) cannot be charged upon him justly. No one 
had a more sincere admiration for sublimity than Irving, 
but the distorted images of unhealthy minds (there were 
very many afflicted with this disease in his time) disgusted 
him. 

His love of grandeur is shown in his unchanging attach- 
ment to the Hudson. His memory is so interwoven with 
the scenes about the river that to separate them is to 
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dispel their charm. Near the Hudson he was born 
and near it he died. He had seen it when savages and 
white men met upon its banks, oftener in war than in 
peace, and he noted every change while he lived. It was 
here among the hills that he had made so famous, the 
hills that Rip Van Winkle’s ghost and the gaunt spectre 
of the Yankee school-master were still supposed to haunt, 
here in his cottage with his “ woman-kind,” as he affec- 
tionately called his nieces, about him, that he died. He 
had said to his nephew: ‘“ Some one will be writing my 
life when I am gone,” and to him he entrusted the task. 
He even cheerfully assisted in the preliminary work. 

Irving’s resignation was the confidence of a naturally 
guileless heart. He relied upon no dogma, or doctrine, 
for safety. Nor was his trust in his own good deeds, for 
he never uttered a word of self-praise. Knowing that he 
had wronged no man, he knew no reason for apprehension. 
He saw the path which his good heart pointed out, and 
from it he never willingly swerved. 

Irving’s death can hardly be said to have been a loss 
to literature, for literature had nothing further to gain 
from him, but to his literary friends his death was an 
irreparable loss. As an author his works will hold him 
in our minds, but those who knew him as a man are fast 
passing away. F. D. 


ON STEAM AND STEAM HATERS. 


‘TN one way or another, here and there,and all around 


us, the inventions of mankind are fast blotting the 
picturesque, the poetic, and the beautiful out of human 
life.” 

It is quite outside of the possibilities of human nature 
for us, the rising generation, the “Coming Race”’ of to- 
day, to accept this lachrymose doctrine. We are apt to 
look upon such assertions with a kind of incredulous pity ; 
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and while our feelings do not often: find expression in 
words at all, they may be set forth in some such general 
formula as this: “Certain of the features of our life, in 
which it has been orthodox from time immemorial to find 
the most poetic and picturesque beauty, are indeed pass- 
ing irresistably away. But it is a mistake which makes 
them indispensible to this result, and it is a perverted 
though natural state of feeling which prevents people 
from seeing in the modern improvements which take their 
places, powers at least as efficient in producing it.” But 
usually, as I have said, we leave our thoughts on the sub- 
ject unexpressed, for it is one of those in which there is 
scarce the slightest room for argument, and we can always 
rest upon the satisfactory conviction that “time will 
show.” 

The words which I have quoted are Hawthorne’s, but 
they are somewhat accidentally called forth by his half 
whimsical, half sentimental reflections on one particular 
innovation, while in their full significance he would never 
have accepted them. He is no deliberate champion of 
the past. But this little sentence of his would serve asa 
text for a great deal of the literature of the last half cen- 
tury, so exactly does it express the principles of a certain 
class—it can scarcely be called a school—of modern lite- 
rary men, and of a quite large number of thinking and 
talking men, their followers. With Mr. Ruskin as gen- 
eral in chief, and DeQuincey, Irving and Hawthorne as 
lieutenants, to deal with special matters, it is not strange 
that there should be no lack of following in this crusade, 
and that we should find, apart from that class which exists 
in every age indiscriminately, the so-called “ laudatores 
temporis acti,” and the degeneracy of manners, morals 
and individual worth which are their traditional griev- 
ances, a large number of persons who base their condem- 
nation of the present upon zsthetic grounds alone. It is 
very little harm that this feeling can do in the world, and 
it has done at least the good of bringing into being a great 
deal of the most agreeable writing; but if there is a poet- 
ical and picturesque side to these inventions and innova- 
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tions, which they will have it are so entirely prosaic and 
disagreeable, we shall be prodigally throwing away the 
riches which are thrust into our hands, if we do not find 
it out at once, and insist upon its recognition. 

I do not propose to formally discuss the relative zs- 
thetic value of the things that have been in the past, and 
that are to be in future ages, the accompaniments of men’s 
daily life. The only thing like an argument on the ques- 
tion that ever occurred to me is that, whenever a formal 
comparison of this kind has been instituted by any one 
whom I have read, the things that have passed away are 
placed in their most favorable light, and the worst features 
of those which are supplanting them are dwelt upon. 
But this is natural, and might have been anticipated. It 
is even legitimate enough. The uselessness of argument 
upon matters which must be decided by individual taste 
is proverbial. But I have found it impossible to watch, 
from the windows of a railway train, the landscape dash- 
ing by with a rapidity which absolutely out-travels and 
wearies thought; to stand over the bows of a steamer and 
feel myself darting forward with a spontaneous, irresist- 
able impulse which sends a thrill to one’s heart with every 
jar of the wheels; to watch the smoke, and, at night, the 
sparks and flame pour out of the chimney of a great fac- 
tory; to look through the poor man’s door and see the 
comforts and luxuries which these modern “ inventions”’ 
have brought with them, and afterwards to turn away and 
say, “there is no poetry or beauty in them.” The glory 
of motion! Did Mr. DeQuincey, who can discourse so 
eloquently on his mail coaches with their wonderful 
twelve miles an hour, ever ride on a locomotive, or even 
safely and prosaically in a carriage through the moon- 
light, or, still better, the pitch darkness of a stormy night, 
at the rate of forty. The figures are nothing. But one 
who has experienced the whirl of blinding emotion, 
beggaring not only description but the most vivid im- 
agination, which such an engine ride produces in the most 
unpoetic brain, or the calm, delicious sense of security in 
danger, and the opportunities for philosophic reverie 
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which the inside of a good railway car at night affords, 
will be apt to rebel against any superiority in picturesque 
effectiveness which may be claimed for the mail coach of 
the last age. There is a most unpoetic side to traveling 
by rail. There is dust and noise and confusion and dis- 
comfort; but it seems to be a peculiarity of whatever is 
zesthetically beautiful in this imperfect world of ours to 
be inseparably connected with things in themselves of the 
most disagreeable character, which must be ignored com- 
pletely if any enjoyment is to be obtained in their pres- 
ence. And our railroads are still laboring under the dis- 
advantage of a newness, which, while it on the one hand 
prevents people in general from understanding how to 
travel, also denies them opportunities and advantages 
which will come with age. There are not wanting paral- 
lels for this; and while DeQuincey and his Oxford fellow 
students, seated on the box of the royal coaches of 1815, 
with six perfect specimens of horse flesh before them, 
present very attractive pictures to our imaginations, there 
are other pictures which will thrust themselves in beside 
them, of times when all had not been reduced by long 
experience to such a state of practical perfection, when 
impassable roads, slow advances, and disagreeable acci- 
dents were the ordinary incidents of a journey. It isa 
comparison of maturity with immaturity. But though 
some advantages must be on the side of the former, though 
the steam whistle be not so mellow a sound to the poet’s 
ear as the guard’s lusty horn, and a railway station scarcely 
so picturesque an object as an old time inn, the unde- 
veloped child already shows possibilities of a majesty to 
which its forerunner never could have been made to 
attain, and of other and more mildly artistic attributes as 
well. , 

Readers of Hawthorne will recollect a little morality, 
deeply ensconced amidst the Mosses from an Old Manse, 
called the “Artist of the Beautiful.” But even those who 
know the story, which, in its entirety, has little connection 
with my subject, may never have noticed that part in 
which are described the feelings of the young worker 
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upon metals, with his delicate, exquisitely balanced nature, 
for a piece of massive machinery. “He turned pale and 
grew sick, as if something monstrous and unnatural had 
been presented to him. This horror was partly owing to 
the size and the terrible energy of the iron laborer.” 
Something of the same feeling, though not, I confess, ex- 
actly the same in the last analysis, seems to animate a 
large class of persons to-day in their outcries against 
machinery. It is not the fact that complicated instru- 
ments are used to assist and supplement the manual skill 
in manufactures, though Mr. Ruskin does declaim against 
manufactures in general as inconsistent with advance in 
art, nor even that natural forces are brought into play 
and made to serve the ends of science and progress; for 
both these things are inseparably connected in the world’s 
history with the daily life of every past age as well as 
with our own. It is because machines are collected 
together in one building, with the necessary result of 
noise and bewildering confusion and dirt; it is because of 
the element of filthy lucre which is so indelibly stamped 
upon every revolving wheel and cylinder; but above all, it 
is the “size and terrible energy” of the monsters which 
frighten away the most of those who would like to look 
upon everything from its beautiful side, but cannot find 
in these any such side whatever. Ruskin, in spite of his 
“Lamp of Power,” is not free from all suspicion of this 
feeling. But it has always seemed to me that these very 
features are the redeeming points, and in some cases the 
sole ones, which at least raise their possessions above the 
plane of our contempt, and endow them with a certain 
uncouth grandeur. It is but a weak head and a poor 
judgment which, like Hawthorne’s Owen Warland, must 
have everything small, delicate, peaceful, that it may be 
beautiful. There is a no less real beauty which goes with 
strength; and the monotonous noise, and unceasing, un- 
changing motion of a great machine have a fascination 
for me which adds to its beauty rather than detracts. 

It is only in its application to manufactures that it is 
necessary to adopt a tone in the least degree apologetic in 
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regard to the zsthetical possibilities of steam. Regarded 
as a means of motion, I do not see that it has caused any 
loss whatever to the world, except such as are inevitable 
in a change of any kind, and in the temporary condition 
of incipiency. Each of the circumstances claimed as 
adding to, or rather constituting, the poetic effectiveness 
of the mail coach, is here present, and several of them in 
a highly magnified form. There is the “ glory of motion,” 
intensified to a degree which, if it be appreciated, renders 
it fairly terrible. It is true that it may not be, indeed 
usually is not appreciated, for nothing seems to produce 
so peacefully unreasoning a state of mind in mankind 
generally as the sense of complete helplessness, and, 
withal, security in the midst of an exhibition of great 
physical power. But it took a DeQuincey to realize and 
‘turn into shapes’ the full glory of a coach’s motion, which 
every passenger must in some degree have apprehended; 
and there will have to be another and more brilliant 
genius to do full justice to the majesty of steam. The 
“grand optical effects of the combined lamp-light and 
the darkness of a solitary road”’ are words which describe 
so exactly a certain side of traveling by steam that they 
would almost seem to have been intended to characterize 
it, and not a mode of travel which claims on these very 
grounds superiority over it. But several elements enter 
into the picturesqueness of a train at night, which must 
be wanting to a coach. There is not only a combin- 
ation of light and shade, but a contrast; and the eye, 
weary with the unceasing change and grotesque activity 
of the scene without, can find rest and satisfaction in the 
dim light and the peacefulness of everything within. | 
know not why it is, but to me the solitude which exists 
in the inside of a car when every one else is sleeping, and 
only an occasional sound interrupts the monotonous 
rumbling of the train, as the lazy brakeman replenishes the 
fire, or some tired passenger bestirs himself to ask the 
name of the next station, is the most absolute that can 
ever be attained. A solitude which is such literally may 
be peopled thickly with companions of the imagination; 
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but when, as in this case, the space around is filled 
already, this is, for me, no longer possible, and the soli- 
tude becomes sometimes, like the darkness of Egypt, 
capable of being actually felt. Yet ordinarily there can 
be no loneliness, less even than in the day time; for now, 
if necessary, one can watch other people to any extent 
without fear of offense, and by identifying his interests 
with theirs, can exorcise whatever feeling of oppressive- 
ness there may be threatening. While at hand, outside 
the window, is a never failing entertainment, when all 
others may have lost their charm. 

As for the propelling power itself, which has brought 
about this change in so important a feature of our life, 
and caused all the sentimental hubbub, though the phys- 
ical beauty of a horse is perhaps more evident to the 
majority of men, a locomotive, with its mighty limbs, its 
intricate but not meaningless curves, and its glittering 
trappings, is incontestibly a beautiful object. And one 
sometimes feels a sympathy for the imprisoned, struggling 
“steam fiend,” as strong, at least, as can go out from most 
men toa horse. Artists have already, in a very practical 
manner, recognized the fact that a train of cars may be 
consistent with and even highly conducive to a certain 
kind of picturesque beauty. Eminently successful paint- 
ings have been given to the public with some railroad 
scene as their subject, and the future will bring forth its 
due proportion of others. A railroad track need be in 
the nature of things no more destructive of beauty in a 
landscape than a highway which was cotemporary with 
the Czsars. But beauty is seldom of instantaneous 
growth, and time is in this case even more than ordinarily 
necessary to perfection. 

| have spoken hitherto more directly with reference to 
the application of steam to travel upon land, because in 
this department the change which it has caused has been 
the most decided and has occasioned the greatest number 
of lamentations of one kind and another. Few lovers of 
the beautiful have found anything to complain of in its 
introduction upon the water. The enjoyment of the 
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yachtsman is in no danger of being invaded by it; and 
for-the ordinary traveler of the seas, formerly, while the 
possibility of a storm on the one hand, or a calm on the 
other, hung continually over his head, the pleasures of a 
voyage were too precarious to be worth considering. 
To such an one steam must be an unmitigated blessing, 
not only as increasing his convenience and comfort, but 
also indirectly, as it removes all fear of the latter danger 
mentioned, and lessens the former, and thereby leaves 
him at his ease to discover the beauty of his surroundings. 
But to one who is neither an ordinary traveler, nor, 
probably, a sailor, either professional or amateur, the man 
of taste, the use of machinery upon vessels cannot be in 
the least repugnant. It does not intrude itself upon him 
on every hand so unavoidably and violently as in railroad 
travel; and it appears in its most pleasing shape. For 
myself, I love to stand on the upper deck of a large 
steamer, under the shadow of the mighty walking beam, 
and watch the everlasting rising and falling of the piston 
and the connecting rod. It is a feeling akin to that which 
one has at the edge of a precipice. A half step forward, 
the slightest start, and the result, annihilation. But, after 
all, such a spectacle of power is, in my experience, never 
belittling in its tendency, but rather exhilaratingly con- 
tagious. What a magnificent demon’s seesaw a walking 
beam would be. I wonder if the steam fiend’s kindred 
do not come sometimes, and make it the scene of their 
midnight gambols. 

One thing is true of modern travel which ought to 
count against a great many disadvantages, and would be 
made to do so, if it were necessary. It greatly dimin- 
ishes, one might almost say entirely does away with, the 
miseries which used to be inseparable from foul weather. 
A stage coach ina rain or wind involves, if we may be- 
lieve what accounts we have, and most of them bear a 
most insinuating air of truth, a degree of discomfort better 
imagined than realized, and quite incompatible with any 
poetry of feeling whatever. While so different is now 
the state of things that I always long for a stormy day to 
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make a journey in, and enjoy it the more in proportion to 
its severity. 

Altogether it is impossible, after a little candid thought, 
not to decide that there is another side to this subject 
than that dwelt upon by the sentimentalist writers. Noth- 
ing but the beautiful clothing in which their opinions are 
dressed, their graceful sentences, poetic imagery of 
thought, and brilliant panoply of discursive ideas, could 
conceal the fact that they deal in arbitrary and often 
obstinately supported dogmas, not, of course, unsustained 
by any foundation at all, but resting upon a very insuff- 
cient one. Steam and machinery are not possibilities of 
the future, to be adopted or discarded according to the 
decision of an zsthetical tribunal, but existing facts. And 
for our single selves, this being the unalterable state of 
things, if we can discover any music in the screech of a 
steam whistle, any beauty in the black bands and wheels 
and points of a machine, any silver lining to the cloud of 
smoke that pours out of the innumerable funnels and 
chimneys and smoke stacks of our land, and so bedims 
the eyes and darkens the understandings of certain of its 
citizens—all of which seems to us not only possible, but 
easy of accomplishment—we prefer to do so, rather than 
to sit moping and moaning over the stupidity of the 
world in calling such changes progress, and not seeing 
that by them all the beauty and poetry is being blotted 
out of life. 
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ASPIRATION. 


As the gold of the sky in the west 

Was changed to the silver of night, 
And like eyes of the angels, on high 
The stars were beginning to shine, 
There came over my soul a sweet charm 
That filled me with impulses grand, 
And I saw in the visions of mind 

A youth at the portals of life. 

On his cheek dwelt the passionate glow 
Of earnestness almost divine, 

And his eye shot irradiant gleams; 

A fire of emotion and zeal 

Seemed to kindle and burn in his breast ; 
With gaze to the skyward, he seemed 
With a creature of thought to converse: 


O greatness, thou art not a magic, potent spell 
That raises some above their fellows and themselves : 
But thou art chary of thy gifts, and must be sought 
By those who would possess thy rich rewards and wear 
Thy brilliant crowns. Nor art thou such as oft I’ve found, 
While seeking thee upon the world’s great record-page, 
With visage fierce and brow all scorched by warlike wrath ; 
But oft thy face with not a line of anger or 
Of unkind thought, and pained to see a fellow-man 
Lose aught of freedom, full as well of mercy, love 
And godlike grace—has met my sight. I’ve likened thee 
Not to some shooting rocket—brilliant in the sky, 
Then having bursted falling to the passing wind ; 
But to a planet in its never-ending course : 
Not to a spindling tower and high whose strength is naught ; 
But to a pyramid whose firmness has withstood 
The storms of time, until by whom ’twas reared cannot 
Be known by those who gaze upon its stateliness. 
And I have learned to deem thee not of flesh and blood, 
But more a spirit set in clay and moving it 
According to thy will. And mind and heart have bent 
To thee, with admiration great, as to a well 
Loved friend. 

And yet, as often those who love us most 
Appear to care not for our good, and cloak themselves 
In distance and neglect ; so thou hast seemed beyond 
My reach, and all unkind to me. And gloomy clouds 
Have seemed to bar my onward course with on them writ, 
In characters of livid fire, “possible.” 
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But ever through the lurid gloom my sight has caught 
The forms of those who have received thy gifts and found 
Thee kind. Ah, surely, these are not a favored few 
Whom thou hast chosen thus to take to thine embrace ; 
But thou hast still a place for those who come to thee. 

O, answer thou from those celestial lips ! 


And a voice with a grandeur untold, 
Like that which on Sinai did swell, 
And as clear as an archangel’s trump, 
Pealed forth in an answer sublime: 


Think not to make me of the multitude and mean. 

I give my smiles to none who wish to sit in ease ; 

And bear to those who trifle in their words and deeds, 

And have no aim except to breathe the air and die, 

No sympathy. But who would come to my embrace 

Must cast away his folly and his luxury, 

And giving all his strength, must clamber o’er rough rocks, 
And mount with energy the steeps which bar his course, 
Regarding not the pain. But crowns are yet reserved 

For those who’re meet to wear. 


And as sweet as the accents of Him 
Who bade the rude tempest “ Be still,” 
As it were from some goddess sent down, 
A message to strengthen and cheer: 


O mortal, let thy dreams 
And wakeful hours full of this burden be, that thou 
Wilt seek a jeweled crown ; not simply for thyself, 
But, also, that mankind may love its brilliancy. 
And though thou fall e’en when thy spirit once has borne 
Thee up, and lose the prize; thy course shall ever be 
Of blessed memory, and men shall speak of thee 
In praise, e’en as they laud the bird that seeks some peak 
Far off and crowned with snow, but finds its wing too weak 
To bear it to the end, and falls; yet proves itself 
Too noble far to grovel in the dust. 


And my soul with an ardent desire 
To taste of all wonders unseen, 
And to grow to a stature complete, 
Was filled to its uttermost bound. 
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A SCHOOL-DAY OF SHAKESPEARE. 


NE soft May morning, three hundred years ago, a 

rosy-cheeked boy, but just nine summers old, is sit- 
ting 6n his father’s door-step in the warm sunshine. His 
chin rests upon his hand, and the dark, thoughtful eyes 
under his finely arched forehead look out deamily over 
the garden into the field beyond, where the sheep are 
browsing the fresh grass among clumps of prickly furze. 
The swallows are merrily twittering about the low eaves 
of the thatch, and buds are whitening the hawthorn hedge, 
from which thrush and cuckoo are warbling 


“The untaught harmony of Spring.” 


In the calm joy and beauty of the scene the light-hearted 
boy almost forgets the ache of yesterday’s caning for his 
poorly committed guz, guae, quod, and realizes rather the 
kind hand of Nature gently disclosing her treasures to his 
soul. He sees unfolding before him a brighter, richer 
volume than the Latin grammar at his side, and is begin- 
ning to receive the instruction of a better teacher than 
the curate of Luddington. 

But his revery is interrupted by a smiling four-year-old, 
who toddles up to him with her chubby arms full of dewy 
butter-cups and dandelions, lisping, “ Aren’t they pretty, 
Will?” “ I’ faith, Joan, so they are,” answers her brother, 
raising the child into his lap and showering kisses upon 
her dimpled cheeks; “ We'll make you a nosegay.” In 
loving wonder she watches the gaudy blossoms entwined 
with sprigs of green. But just as the completed work 
receives her umbounded approbation, the father of the 
family appears in the doorway and calls,—‘ Gil, Gil, ho, 
Gilbert! come hither, 1 say.” In answer, a rollicking 
youngster of seven whisks round from the barnyard and 
cheerfully obeys the paternal mandate, ‘‘ Down the lane, 
boy, and tell Tom to-day we butcher the old ram.” To 
ascertain the whereabouts of that worthy the father starts 
for the sheep-pasture, admonishing Will, “Up and to 
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school, my son, and study faithfully. You’ve a chance to 
learn your father never saw.” Our hero slowly complies 
with the first part of this injunction. He proceeds 
leisurely down the gravel-walk, attended to the gate by 
little Joan, whom he confidentially informs, “ The learn- 
ing I’d like well enough, but for the beating.” 

With the rod Will is indeed thoroughly acquainted by 
sad experience. He detests the instrument, and is in no 
hurry to reach the place where it is most freely and scien- 
tifically administered. A ‘“ whining school-boy, with his 
satchel, and shining morning face,”’ he creeps “ like snail 
unwillingly to school.” 

Humming the ditty of Robin Hood, Scarlet and John, 
he saunters along, in no very satisfied mood, beneath the 
stately elms of Henley street, and sends many a well 
aimed pebble after stray pigs and geese. But at the cor- 
ner his clouded look changes to full sunshine on seeing 
Hugh Fluellin and Frank Burbage, who welcome him to 
a spirited game of leap-frog. This is just at present 
Will's favorite pastime—in fact, his hobby. He owns 
therein no superior, and proudly declares, “I could ‘win a 
lady at leap-frog.’” 

But all too soon they have arrived under the shady 
lime-trees before the dingy old Chapel. Will has a 
friendly smile, a sly nudge, or a merry joke for each of his 
school-fellows. Some of them also are frolicking in the 
plum orchard which adjoins the building on one side. At 
a later season there will be alluring fruit there and extra 
floggings for its being stolen. But now no such tempta- 
tion and danger give spice to their sport. The climbers 
are returning hastily over the low stone wall, simply be- 
cause they see coming, in his imposing ruff, purple 
doublet and yellow stockings, “ cross-gartered most villain- 
ously like a pedant that keeps a school in the church,” 
Thomas Hunt, curate of Luddington and pedagogue of 
Stratford-on-Avon. The stiff, pompous man, with his keen 
black eyes, glances quickly on every side to see that none 
fail in their due obeisance. His massive key grates dole- 
fully in the lock, and as his jostling retinue are disposing 
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themselves on the hacked oak benches, he takes down 
from its nails his birchen scepter, preparatory to commenc- 
ing the exercises of the day. 

Now while Master Hunt is ascertaining what truants 
he shall have the satisfaction of chastising, we may ob- 
serve the quaint Chapel, already grey with age. The 
tall, narrow, stained-glass windows have very heavy 
frames and very small panes; the pictures which once 
adorned the dim chancel have been almost entirely oblit- 
erated by the zealous hands of reformers; while the 
Gothic arches of the high ceiling afford numberless dusky 
nooks to a thriving tenantry of bats and spiders. So 
altogether the room would wear rather a somber aspect, 
were it not enlivened by the ruddy faces of well-nigh one 
hundred roguish boys. A Cranmer’s Bible, Virgils, 
Latin grammars, and scores of King Edward’s Primers 
constitute the intellectual appliances of this free-school. 
We find none of the horn-covered “ A. B. C. books,” for 
boys must be able to read before entering. 

The dreaded Dominie steps about among his pupils, 
now setting some one’s copy, now putting another through 
his accidence, and constantly inflicting blows, almost with- 
out discrimination, upon both innocent and guilty. Our 
little friend, being remarkably adroit in throwing his 
corns and gravel stones, when the teacher’s eye is turned 
another way, and also being the son of an alderman, fares 
perhaps a trifle better than the rest. But at length, hav- 
ing easily mastered his lessons, he allows his love of fun 
altogether to run away with his good judgment. He is 
caught in the very act of attempting to strangle the boy 
in front of him with a fish-line, and receives a sound flog- 
ging. ‘“School-boy’s tears” fall thick and fast over Aine, 
hanc, hoc, so that he knows and cares very little about 
what remains of the session. 

Yet no sooner is he out of the Chapel than he forgets 
all his troubles, and leads the crowd running toward the 
Avon, to witness the punishment of Doll Tearsheet on 
the ducking-stool. Then throughout the long afternoon 
he wanders with a congenial squad along the willowy 
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banks and among the tangled brakes. He is himself that 
“school-boy who, being overjoyed at finding a bird’s nest, 
shows it to his companion and he stealsit.” Foralthough 
a champion jumper and climber, runner and wrestler, 
archer and swimmer, he well deserves the name of “ gent/e 
Will.” Crossness, cruelty, or bullying is utterly foreign 
to his character. His comrades, when tired of play, love 
to gather around him to hear his tales of fairies, imps and 
elves, some of which he remembers, and others he invents. 
Gradually the shadows of the group lengthen on the 
greensward, and as the sun slowly descends in splendor 
behind the Warwickshire hills, they disperse homeward 
with sharpened appetites for their bread and cheese. 

But now the sun has set. It is evening. The tallow- 
dips are lighted, and supper is over in John Shakespeare’s 
long, low kitchen. The jovial alderman himself, with 
several neighbors who have stepped in, is discussing farm- 
ing, politics, and glove-making, over his antique silver 
tankard of home-brewed, “nut-brown ale.” His good 
wife is jogging baby Dick’s cradle with her foot, while her 
hands are busy at the spinning-wheel. She seems a re- 
fined, intellectual lady, and Will has just her forehead and 
eyes, with their habitual look of quiet self-possession. In 
fact, his old nurse, Dame Trottwood, says, “ He’s all the 
mother from the top to toe.” Certainly it is from her 
that he is gaining his most pure, exalted, and radiant 
ideal of womanhood. She little thinks what that boy of 
hers is to be! And when, tired at last of “hoodman 
blind” and “ flap-dragon,” and even of Dame Trottwood’s 
ghost-stories, he bids good-night and clambers up to his 
little straw pallet in the loft, to enjoy the peaceful inno- 
cent sleep of childhood, this mother herself, the mother of 
Shakespeare, dreams not that here in her humble dwelling 
she is nurturing day by day the true Orpheus, the Muse’s 
“enchanting son,” 


‘ Of whom the fame throughout the world shall run, 
And shall endure, long-lasting as the world.’ 
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FICTION. 


| THINK I owe an apology to the college public for 
bringing such a time-worn subject before them, the 
more so as this was one of the questions for the Junior 
disputes last term. I listened to the debate in question; 
but, though most of the speakers advocated the reading 
of fiction, the arguments were not of a wholly satisfactory 
nature, owing to the short time allowed each man, and | 
came away half-persuaded that it was my duty to give up 
this source of amusement in future. I had always hoped 
that I was deriving some improvement as well as pleasure 
from light literature; sol have given the subject some 
thought, to see if duty and inclination really led me in 
different directions. If any of my readers have ever been 
involved in similar perplexity, I hope, in view of my 
good intentions, they will pardon the want of originality 
in my thoughts. 

It is a mistake to try to prove the utility of novel read- 
ing from its direct moral influence. Such a criterion 
would diminish materially the amount of useful informa- 
tion to be attained in almost all directions ; a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of history, even, might not seem altogether 
desirable. We estimate the value of other branches of 
study quite largely by the amount of discipline they sup- 
ply for some part of our intellectual powers. It is my 
purpose to show that the reading of fiction is indispen- 
sable to a complete education, inasmuch as it is the only 
branch of study devoted exclusively to the development 
of the imagination. Those who take any interest in the 
study of Physics will remember that the liquids and gases, 
which are apparently so distinct from each other, in 
respect to many of their properties are found to differ 
only in degree, and we find it impossible to draw any line 
between them till we discover the fact that, while a whole 
ocean of water would be content to remain at rest if you 
would only leave it alone, a mere breath of air, if left to 
itself, would go on expanding till it had filled the whole 
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universe. There has been considerable discussion of late 
whether we ought not to acknowledge a relationship with 
the lower orders of Creation; in a great many respects 
we may notice a painful resemblance; but I, at least, 
comfort myself that in one particular we leave them; 
the knowledge possessed by animals is confined to what 
they have obtained by their senses and treasured in their 
memory ; man, also, at the outset, is limited to these 
means of information, but he is soon able to rise above the 
world of sense and gain an insight into a knowledge 
which is not concerned with matter and its laws, but with 
the mind and the soul. That this knowledge is just as 
certain as the other, might be too much to say, but that it is 
infinitely more valuable, isnot. I will not say that we gain 
all this knowledge through our imagination; but if quite 
a large proportion of it does not reach us by this means, 
it would be hard to say where it does come from. Stew- 
art defines the imagination as the power which we have 
of “ modifying our conceptions by combining the parts of 
different ones so as to make new wholes of our own crea- 
tion.” Taking this definition in its narrowest sense, it 
includes the power by which a man can, without impiety, 
usurp the attributes of the Creator, and inspire with the 
breath of life men and women whose immortality, as far 
as this world goes, shall exceed his own. It is this side 
of the question which we are now considering. What- 
ever value we may give to this power in the abstract, I 
think I shall be supported in the statement that a man 
whose imagination is extraordinarily developed, although 
he may be deficient in other respects, will be a genius: 
while a man of the most exemplary character, who lacks 
imaginative power, rarely rises above the most absolute 
commonplace. If any of us have any ambition tod escape 
this unenviable fate, we will do well to make the most of 
whatever imagination we are blessed with. If we agree 
with Sir William Hamilton that the mind of man is the 
only great thing in the world, we must confess that we 
can apply ourselves to nothing with more advantage than 
the study of human nature as presented either in history 
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or fiction. We must decide, then, whether history will 
answer all the purposes of fiction before we dispense with 
the latter. Now history, dealing as it does merely with 
facts, leaves no play for the imagination either of the wri- 
ter or the reader. History, to be valuable, must be an 
exact transcript of what has really happened. As far as 
the historian impresses his own originality on his work, 
though it gains in literary, it loses in historic value, 
Considered as a branch of literature, history bears about 
the same relation to fiction that a set of maps and plans, 
drawn with mathematical exactness, would bear to the 
paintings of Michael Angelo or Titian. We see the re- 
sults of this in the kind of interest which history excites 
inus. Everyone must follow out the fate of William of 
Orange, as presented to us by Motley, with the most 
absorbing interest; yet, at the most, we close the book 
with a sigh that we could not have lived at the time and 
known him. We never forget that he was buried centu- 
ries before we were born. We cannot make historical 
characters our own. If there is any exception to this 
statement, it is shown in Boswell’s life of Johnson; but, 
as Macaulay says, Boswell would never have been the 
prince of biographers if he had not been the most despic- 
able of men; and perhaps we ought to congratulate our- 
selves that he seems likely to stand alone in his unenvi- 
able celebrity. 

Now, when we turn from the domain of fact to that of 
fancy, we feel very much as if we had escaped from some 
sort of imprisonment. Your relations with the author 
are entirely changed. He no longer stands off at a dis- 
tance and delivers his facts at you as if it were a matter 
of duty; but, as soon as he sees you, he walks up, makes 
your acquaintance, and begs leave to introduce you toa 
few friends, after which he is content to retire into the 
background as long as he sees that you are enjoying your- 
self. If the conversation flags, he is ready to lend a help- 
ing hand. The author seems to enjoy this new liberty 
even more than you do. Accordingly, if we look into the 
history of fiction, we find that it has always occupied 
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the highest position in literature. In the days of Greece 
and Rome the epic, in the classic age of our own lan- 
guage the drama, and in modern times the romance, have 
engrossed the attention of the men who have shown them- 
selves possessed of the greatest literary genius. Each 
of these kinds of fiction is worthy of our attention, but 
the last has a special claim upon us, for it is distinctively 
the product of our own time. Now, if we apply ourselves 
earnestly to the study of the best modern fiction, there 
are at least two good results which we may hope to real- 
ize. In the first place, we make the most perfect acquaint- 
ance with the author. We all recognize the genial, 
hearty nature of Thackeray, who always seems ashamed 
to show us his best side; or the kind-hearted but some- 
what conceited character of Dickens; and it would take 
very little appreciation of his works to inform us that the 
latter gentlemen was somewhat excessively devoted to 
the gratification of his palate. No one can read the 
Scarlet Letter without a feeling of sorrow and compas- 
sion that a man of such capabilities for the highest enjoy- 
ment as Hawthorne possessed, should have passed his 
whole life under such a cloud of unhappiness. It would. 
be absurd to deny that this intimate acquaintance with 
the greatest men of our times, utterly distinct from what 
we should gain from any amount of biographical reading, 
must tend to intellectual improvement and elevation. 
Another quite distinct result which we obtain from 
novel reading, and the one about which I chiefly wished 
to speak, is that we really compose the novel for ourselves. 
The author does not spread out before us a full descrip- 
tion of all the deeds and sayings of his hero, nor present 
us with a synopsis of his character; he only gives us 
a few of his more important acts, a remark here and 
there, an occasional suggestion as to his motives, and we 
go on and build up a man whom we seem to have known 
all his life. We should be inclined to laugh at the idea 
that the whole time of our acquaintance was limited to 
the few hours which we spent over the book. Why! in 
real life we should hardly have got over the commonplace 
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remarks of an introduction. A man has something to 
boast of who has created for himself most of the fictitious 
characters in modern literature. Everyone has noticed 
that the more he reads a good author the better he appre- 
ciates him. If, in reading a novel we only sat down to 
enjoy an entertainment which had been all prepared for 
us beforehand, there is no very good reason why the first 
taste should not prove as agreeable as any other; but 
when we only use the hints of the author to help us in 
composing a novel of our own, we may well be expected to 
improve with practice. We must look to it, however, 
that we are not acquiring a taste for that. which should be 
revolting to us. 

The tendency of the present generation, and among 
our Own countrymen in particular, is to undervalue every- 
thing which does not seem to be of practical use. The 
main purpose of an education, as well as of a life-time, is 
assumed to be the acquisition of wealth. Until we have 
made some improvement in this respect, we must be satis- 
fied to endure the contempt of our neighbors across the 
water. Renan says, with an unpleasant approach to 
truth, that “we have never made a discovery in pure 
science nor created a masterpiece; that we have never 
had a nobility ; that we are occupied exclusively in busi- 
ness and the pursuit of wealth.’’ It is only as one step in 
the right direction that I advocate the careful study of 
fiction. If we gave more room to our imagination, which 
is now smothered with accounts and the cares of business, 
we should learn that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our money-making philos- 
.ophy ; and that the greatest truths which the mind can 
grasp will not submit to a mathematical demonstration. 
It should be regarded as an encouraging symptom that 
one of our most eminent divines has recently said that, if 
he had to be shut up for the rest of his life with only two 
books to assist his contemplation, he should take the Bible 
and Middlemarch. W. R. R. 
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WALTER WYNNE’S STORY. 
6 E have the other two tricks, which give us the 
odd, and that puts us out. Close game, wasn’t 
it? 1 must stop now—am going out to call this evening. 
Good night, fellows!” and so saying that ardent ladies’ 
man, Dick Sinclair, disappeared from Wynne’s room, 
where we had been enjoying an after supper game of 
whist. Will Whiston and I readily accepted Wynne’s in- 
vitation to stay and talk awhile; the gas was turned down, 
so as to secure that dim light fitted for a talk between 
close friends; we all settled down comfortably around an 
open wood fire in Old South, and commenced that light 
round of gossip, surmise and discussion which forms so 
large a part of all our college talk. Then adventures 
came up, and suddenly Will exclaimed: “1 say, Walter, 
what was the most exciting situation you were ever in?” 
Wynne shuddered as though at some terrible recollection. 
At once Will apologized for having unwittingly touched 
on a painful subject. “ That’s all right, my dear fellow,” 
said Wynne, and, after a moment’s pause, continued: 
“Well, fellows, I'll tell you of an adventure of which I 
seldom care to speak, but from dreams of which I often 
wake up trembling and covered with cold perspiration. 
“] was fitted to enter Yale in my sixteenth year; but 
my health failed me, and our family physician ordered a 
change of climate and a rough out-of-door life as abso- 
lutely necessary. Some relatives of ours were living in 
Sacramento at that time, and it was arranged that | 
should spend several months in California, visiting its . 
wonders and adding t6 a collection of American birds, in 
making which I had already spent several summer vaca- 
tions. After a due amount of sight-seeing, a cousin of 
mine and myself took up our abode in a deserted miner's 
cabin near the foot of a spur of the Sierra Nevadas. My 
cousin, Harry Wynne by name, was a few years older 
than myself, and equally fond of ornithology. The mining 
settlement, where we commenced our wild life, had been 
26 
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wholly abandoned years before, and there was neither in- 
habited house nor travelled road within five miles of us, 
We had excellent success in collecting the birds of the 
region, and often added venison and other game to the 
supplies brought with us. In the evenings we skinned 
and stuffed our specimens, read, talked and played euchre 
or chess. No life could have been more pleasant, and my 
gain in health was rapid and steady. After a fortnight or 
so had passed, our stock of flour, coffee, sugar, &c., was 
nearly exhausted, and, as we wished to prolong our stay 
and complete our collection of birds, Harry kindly took 
upon himself the rather unpleasant task of renewing our 
supplies from the nearest town, some twenty-five miles 
distant. He set out on this expedition one Tuesday 
afternoon, intending to be back again Thursday evening. 
Wednesday morning, just as | was commencing to eat 
breakfast, I heard the notes of a very rare woodpecker, of 
which we had so far in vain tried to secure a specimen. 
1 at once seized a light shot gun, which was always kept 
loaded, and sallied out after the vara avis. Now and then 
catching a glimpse of it as it flitted from tree to tree, but 
never getting a fair shot, I followed it till 1 had gone 
about a mile from our cabin, and had ascended the moun- 
tain side for some distance. Just then the bird alighted 
on the top of a slender tree, standing alone on a little 
plateau some ways above me; and, seeing that it was be- 
coming wild through being pursued, I risked a long shot, 
fired, and the bird fell, but was caught in a crotch of the 
tree half way down. With an exultant shout I ran to the 
tree, dropped my gun at its foot, and climbed up to secure 
. the bird. Just as I laid my hand on it, I heard a loud 
sniff below me, and glancing down saw a large grizzly 
bear looking lovingly and longingly up at me. I instinc- 
tively mounted up in the tree as far as possible, and the 
bird, dislodged by my foot, fell square into Bruin’s jaws 
and was seen no more. The bear reared up and clasped 
the tree with his forepaws, evidently desiring his break- 
fast to be, first course—bird, second course—man. But 
the desired second course showed no wish to come to 
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him, and he could not climb the slender tree; so he tried 
shaking it. I was jerked back and forth in a way that 
vividly brought to mind the boys’ game of “Snap the 
Whip ;” but I clung desperately to the tree, and the tree 
to the earth, and Bruin was obliged to cease, and devise 
some other way of getting at his breakfast. He seemed 
fairly puzzled what to donext. In spite of my unpleasant 
situation, I could not help laughing when he squatted on 
his hams and, keeping watch of me with one of his 
malicious little eyes, proceeded to scratch his head vigor- 
ously for full five minutes. I wont assert that he did it 
to aid his thoughts, but it did look like it. At last he 
seemed to determine on a policy of “ masterly activity,” 
and settled himself comfortably to besiege me, and see 
who could “stand it the longest.”” Having recovered from 
my first fright, and feeling sure of my freedom from im- 
mediate danger, | calmly considered the situation, and 
was obliged to confess that my chance for escape seemed 
small. I knew Bruin’s nature too well to hope that he 
would abandon the siege of his own accord. In my hasty 
departure I had taken no other weapon than my gun, and 
no ammunition for that, even had it still been within my 
reach; and if I encountered Sir Grizzly at all, it must 
evidently be in hand to hand conflict ; and of such con- 
flict there could be but one result. Still there was a mere 
chance that some one might pass that way; and in this 
chance, slight as it was, lay all my hope of safety. 

“ The day wore heavily on. I had eaten but little break- 
fast and became very hungry, and then very faint. The 
burning sun made my thirst intense; and every limb and 
joint in my body ached from my cramped position. Now 
and then I hallooed loudly, but the shout only aroused 
the echoes and my besieger, who would pace uneasily 
round the tree once or twice, and then settle himself 
again to that same terribly. determined attitude of wait- 
ing. Waiting for what? and till when? 

“So passed that day, the longest and most painful of my 
life. Slowly the sun sank in the west, and the full moon 
shone above, making the night almost as light as day with 
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its cold, pitiless beams. Though very weary, | felt little 
like sleep: yet, fearing lest | should fall asleep and lose 
my hold, | unlaced my shoes and, tying the strings 
together, bound myself as firmly as possible to the tree. 
The bear, too, seemed to compose himself to rest; but at 
the slightest noise would raise his head and ascertain its 
cause. Then I fell asleep and dreamt that | was falling— 
falling—falling, till | awoke and found that only the shoe 
lacings prevented my dream from being a reality. Again 
I would fall asleep (if such troubled unconsciousness 
deserved the blessed name of sleep), and be aroused by 
dreaming that the bear had climbed the tree and had 
already laid hold of me. And then | would doze again, 
and pass through fierce despairing struggles with the 
cruel beast—only it was more a devil than an animal, and 
arousing, feel with a sickening heart that ‘coming events 
were casting their shadows before.’ Or at times I would 
dream that rescue had arrived, that Harry had returned 
and shot the bear, and the glad cry with which I hailed 
him would arouse me; and then my besieger, looking 
larger than ever in the moonlight, would again pace sul- 
lenly around the tree and assure me thereby of his untir- 
ing watchfulness. My God! that was a terrible night, 
fellows. May you never see its like.” 

And for a moment Wynne, shuddering at the recollec- 
tion, was silent, and neither Will nor I spoke. Then he 
resumed :—“ At last morning dawned, and I felt that my 
fate must soon be decided. Quick death by the bear | 
could nerve myself to meet, but the slow pangs of starva- 
tion affrighted me. And with the morning camea strange 
mental state. | seemed to be outside of myself—to be 
doubled, and I soon commenced to talk to and advise my- 
self, feeling that | was addressing another person. | said 
much in that strange monologue which sounds trivial and 
even ludicrous zow, but then it was all dead earnest 
to me. 

“ You might as well go down and be killed and eaten,’ 
I said, ‘as stay up here and be starved. I wish you had 
some laughing gas to take, so that it wouldn’t hurt you to 
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be killed. But it will soon be over. Come now; hadn’t 
you better go right down? Not quite yet? Well then, 
say when the shadow of this tree has shortened, so that it 
just reaches to that big rock. It will be about breakfast 
time then. To pass the time, let’s see what you have in 
your pockets. Lots of trash, { presume.’ My other self 
was, throughout, wonderfully obedient, and at once com- 
menced to empty his pockets. ‘Well, there’s your 
watch. You let it run down yesterday. Suppose you 
fling it at the bear. Good shot! You hit him square on 
the head. ‘Time flies,’ you know, and it flew straight 
that time. What next? Your handkerchief; yes, and’ 
the pen-knife you skin birds with, and a little box of 
arsenic to preserve their skins. Walter, my boy, if either 
you or the bear should take a little of that arsenic, he 
would never hurt you. But you don’t like arsenic? and 
you can’t get the bear to take any? Hard luck, old fel- 
low. But then, you might try. Wrap a little in a piece 
of your handkerchief and drop it down. See how uneasy 
the old brute is getting at hearing me talk to you. A 
little arsenic would act on him like a dose of Mrs. Win- 
slow’s soothing syrup. Children cry for it. That’s right. 
Now drop it square in front of his nose, so that he can’t 
help seeing it. There! He is smelling of it. Itisno go. 
He wont take medicine unless it is sugar-coated. Walter, 
my boy, sugar-coated with him means flesh and blood. 
How can you sugar-coat some arsenic for him? Yes: 
that’s what | mean—cut off one of your fingers and put 
some arsenic in it. We'll fool him nicely and settle his 
hash. You must do it, Walter Wynne! It is your only 
chance. Brains and self-sacrifice must conquer brute 
force. Which finger can you best afford to lose? One 
on your left hand? Yes; | think so; but which one? 
Not your little finger, for your mother’s ring is on that. 
Nor the next one, for you may want to wear a wedding 
ring on that one of these days, if you get out of this 
scrape. Nor yet your fore finger, for you can’t point 
well without that. Shall it be your middle finger, then? 
Yes; I think that’s the best one. Have you a bit of 
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twine? That’s plenty. Now tie your finger to this 
branch, so it wont fall down as soon as you cut it off. | 
am glad you keep your knife so sharp. How those birds 
over head chatter! They are rejoicing that the knife 
which has cut up so many of their race is about to cut 
you. Poetical retribution, isn’t it? But never mind 
them. Have the rest of your handkerchief ready to bind 
up the stump, and, when I give the word, cut at the sec- 
ond joint. Are you ready? Cut!’ 

“The first gash of the knife banished the sensation of 
double personality and restored me to a natural state of 
mind. What had just occurred seemed like the events of 
a vivid dream, but a dream from which I awoke to find 
its events real. A moment’s reflection; and I was con- 
vinced that in my dream or delirium (call it what you 
will) I had hit upon the only possible plan of escape. 
Moreover, I felt such an intense hatred for the bear, that 
the idea of being able to deceive and kill him made me 
fiercely happy. I at once completed the amputation of 
my finger, scarcely noticing the sickening pain, and bound 
the stump as tightly as possible with my handkerchief. 
Then | untied the severed portion, slit up the skin and 
rubbed in a liberal quantity of arsenic. With a silent 
prayer that the bear might devour it, I threw it down in 
front of him. He smelt of it, and then looked up at me. 
I fairly held my breath. Again he nosed it, and again 
looked up; then gulped it down. I uttered a hoarse 
shout of joy, and waited to see the poison take effect. 

“The bear reared up at the foot of the tree and quietly 
watched me for some time, as if waiting for another in- 
stallment. My heart sank. | feared that the dose had 
been too small, or that bears were arsenic-proof. Must I 
cut off another finger? Would it not be as well to give 
myself to his Bruinship all at once as piecemeal? | 
bitterly thought. Just then he began to growl uneasily ; 
then to roll over and over on the ground. Then he 
scratched the earth, and ambled round the tree; rolled 
again, reared bolt upright and emitted a long howl most 
expressive of distress and anguish. Suddenly he fell 
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heavily over on his back and there lay kicking and groan- 
ing for several minutes, making ineffectual attempts to 
regain his feet. All at once his struggles ceased; a 
tremor shook his huge frame—and Bruin’s fierce life was 
over. 

“T at once descended from the tree and made my way, I 
scarcely knew how, to our cabin. Just as I entered the 
door, my strength gave way, and | sank unconscious on 
the floor. There Harry found me on his return that 
evening ; and for long weeks | had a hard fight with brain 
fever for life itself. From my delirious ravings Harry 
learned of my adventure, and, as soon as he had obtained 
medical attendance and watchers for me, he hunted out 
the place of my besiegement and skinned the dead mon- 
ster. That is his skin spread over the lounge there; and 
I shall always have this stump as a memorial of that 
awful day and night.” 

There was too much feeling for any words on our part; 
only as we quietly left the room: 

“Thanks, old fellow. Good night!” 

“Good night.” 


NOTABILIA. 


The election of Orator and Poet by the Senior class was 
conducted with the greatest harmony and unanimity of 
opinion. The gentleman elected Orator is perfectly quali- 
fied to fulfill the duties of his position ably, and the talent 
of the Poet is well known to his classmates and to the 
college, through his productions in the pages of the Lit. 
It is to be hoped, too, that the Class-day Committee, etc., 
will be as satisfactory to the class as the Senior Prom- 
enade Committee. It must always be a source of plea- 
sure to all members of ’74 to remember that their last 
elections, at least and one of their last reunions as a class, 
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were not disturbed by petty jealousies, bickerings and ill- 
feeling. It is to be regretted that the class of '75 in their 
next election are not more united, and we sincerely hope 
that they will follow the good example of '74 in this 
respect. 


In the October number of this magazine, in a short 
editorial treating of the importance of Political Economy 
and Psychology, the following remark was made: “It 
would seem to us, then, that much of the time which is 
spent by those anxious for improvement in reading 
courses of History during Senior year, might be more 
profitably spent in studying two things which are of such 
vital importance to each and all of us.” 

Prof. Wheeler lately, in one of his interesting lectures 
on the importance of the study of History to the Senior 
class, referred to this as advice to students not to “ fritter 
away their time” on History, and stated that he felt 
obliged to differ from ‘so eminent an authority.” While 
thanking him for the compliment to our ability, we regret 
that our professor dissents from our opinion, for we think 
that if he had not changed our phraseology he would 
have seen that the views of the “eminent authority ” he 
misquoted coincide almost exactly with his own. Since, 
however, our meaning was misconstrued, we desire to 
state a little more at length what was intended by our 
remarks. In the first place, we spoke of the importance 
of the studies of Political Economy and Psychology. 
Now we claim that students are very apt to underrate 
the immediate and practical importance of these studies 
and to throw them aside, as too abstract, too dry, and 
too difficult. We think that a great deal of the leisure 
time of students may be spent to more advantage on 
the study of treatises of Political Economy, on Webster's 
and Clay’s speeches on the tariff, on the early Financial 
History of the Colonies and on English finance ; and on 
various topics of vast importance which are only touched 
upon in our text-book of Psychology, than in the study 
of courses of History outside of the curriculum, during 
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Senior year. We understood when our remark was made 
that the study of Hallam’s Constitutional History was a 
part of the curriculum, and that a parallel course of read- 
ing was expected and required in order to fully under- 
stand the text-book, and we believe that so far the study 
of History this year is wise. But everyone is fully im- 
pressed with the value and importance of History, while 
almost as many are inclined to underrate the sciences we 
have named. We think, therefore, that the danger is not 
that the student will devote too little time to History, 
but that he will pursue it to the detriment of his other 
less fascinating studies: Our remark was meant to apply 
especially to those who fancy they are studying History 
when “cramming” Hume, Gibbon, Knight, Macaulay, 
etc., at the rate of two or three hundred pages a day, and 
the remarks of our Professor of History on this point 
were analogous to our own views. We are obliged 
to state then that our views have not changed, and that 
we still doubt the advisability of pursuing any extensive 
courses of history this year, when the time could be 
spent so profitably on other less absorbing but quite as 
important sciences. 


Most of the candidates for the next University crew are 
hard at work in the Gymnasium, and the daily exhibition 
of strength and agility is extremely satisfactory. Boating 
men seem to be much pleased with the method of train- 
ing adopted by Captain Cook, which cannot fail to pro- 
duce good results. Instead of long pulls at the rowing 
weights, from which the men in former years used to 
rise fatigued, and sometimes exhausted, a moderate num- 
ber of strokes in good form is substituted, with wrestling, 
boxing, etc., afterwards. This making play of work keeps 
up the spirits of the men, and they look healthy and 
springy. But while the crew are hard at work, we miss 
most of the candidates for the next University nine in 
the Gymnasium. The energy and enthusiasm which the 
crew show ought not to be lacking in our unfortunate 
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but ever hopeful nine. It is to be hoped that all the can- 
didates will soon begin to exercise, so that they will bein 
good condition to begin their work early in the season. 
There Seems to be a vague idea in the heads of some ball 
men, that winter exercise in the Gymnasium is of no use, 
and that there is no necessity for training ; but the general 
opinion which prevails seems the most sound—that ac- 
tivity and muscle are needed in ball, and that they can be 
developed in winter only in the Gymnasium. 


In a report of the Woman’s Congress, last fall, we were 
quite overcome by the description given of the blissful 
state of affairs at Alfred, N. Y., by the amiable preceptress 
of an institution admitting both sexes at that place. “ At 
Alfred University,” she said, speaking of the results of co- 
education, “all is love, allis peace. There no smoking, no 
tobacco chewing, no drinking, and no secret societies dis- 
turb the sweet harmony of our daily life. Hand in hand 
our pupils march along the path of knowledge, and the only 
result is a higher standard of cultivation, and a large per- 
centage of marriages in the graduating classes.” Imagine, 
fellow reader, the charming state of society at Alfred, 
N. Y. Think of the immense number of Heloises whose 
Abelards daily lead them gallantly over those difficult 
passages in Virgil or in Theocritus, and who, when the 
long series of midnight meetings, pressings of soft, moist 
hands, “far rambles into shady dells,” etc., are over, yield 
—at least “a large percentage’’—yield to the ardent woo- 
ing of their classmates, and slip so quietly into the nearer 
and dearer state, and settle down on their parents, or 
together enter into a flourishing dry goods store to sup- 
port life. After your fancy has depicted these blissful 
and somewhat warm scenes, turn your eyes toward your 
glowing fire, your cozy arm chairs, the cup that graces 
your mantel, and the.oar you strained in winning it, 
even your manly open-faced chum, and reflect how little 
pleased you'd be to see “ those sweet girlish faces peeping 
through the windows at you,” through the windows of 
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old South as you make your way up from the post office 
—ogling you and spoiling your digestion, and flaunting 
their skirts in and out of the recitation room at you ; and 
thank God that, however irrational the Faculty may 
appear to you in certain cases, yet as regards co-educa- 
tion of the sexes, they are indisputably and determinedly 
in the right. 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Extends from December 12 to January 13, and, as two weeks of the 
time was covered by Christmas vacation, the material offered to the 
news gatherer is rather meagre. The city was nearly deserted during 
the holidays by the students, but they reassembled with commendable 
promptness to hear the announcement of 


Studies for the Term, 


Which are as follows: The Seniors have Psychology, Pres. Porter; 
De Tocqueville’s American Institutions, Prof. Sumner; Hallam’s Con- 
stitutional History, Prof. Wheeler. The President lectures upon Nat- 
ural and Revealed Religion, Wednesday and Saturday noons; Prof. 
Wheeler upon History, Tuesdays and Fridays at 5 P. M., and Prof. 
Northrop upon Oratory, Mondays and Thursdays at the same time. 
The Juniors have German with Prof. Carter; Physics with Prof. A. W. 
Wright ; Meteorology with Tutor Thacher, and Calculus with Prof. 
Newton. They will also listen to Philosophical lectures by Prof. 
Loomis. Sophomores: French, Prof. Coe; Trigonometry, Tutor 
Phelps; Greek, Oedipus Tyrannus, Tutor Perrin; Latin, Tutor Wil- 
son, Freshmen: Chauvenet, Prof. Richards; Pliny’s Letters, Prof. 
Wright; Odyssey, Tutor Hooker; Roman History, Tutor Morrow ; 
Latin Composition, Prof. Thacher, and Botany, Prof. Eaton, once a 
week, 


Funtor Appointments 


Were given out on Thursday, Jan. 8. They are: Philosophical Ora- 
tions—Gulliver, Hillhouse, Richards, Russ. MHigh Orations—Blodget, 
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Chester, W. H. Hotchkiss. Ovrations—Barnum, Betts, Bouton, Gor- 
don, Griffin, Noyes, Reid, Walradt. Déssertations—Fairlamb, Gar- 
ver, C. Smith. First Disputes—Bell, Cochran, Collin, Hungerford, 
Tillinghast, Townsend. Second Disputes—Avery, Benton, Collins, 
Harding, Hill, Martin, Peck, J. Seymour, Stone, Torrey, Underwood, 
First Colloguies—Day, Huntington, Isham, Kenny, Lee, Myers, W, 
Seymour, Snow. Second Colloguies—Alter, Cook, Page, Whitney. 


Subjects for Funior Prize Speaking 


Are as follows: 1. Woman’s Rank in Literature. z. The Proper Rela- 
tions of the United States to the People of other Countries seeking 
Liberty. 3. The Genius of Washington. 4. The Theology of the 
Greek Dramatists. 5. President Lincoln’s Cabinet. 6. The Stuarts 
of History and the Stuarts of Romance. 7. The Statesmanship of 
Burke. 8. Mirabeau. 9. The World’s Obligations to Plato. The 
subjects for 


Sentor Compositions 


Have also been given out as follows: 1. Goethe’s conception of Ham- 
let. 2. Centrifugal force in the Modern Church. 3. Carlyle and 
Emerson. 4. Expediency of making Cabient Ministers responsible to 
Congress. 5. Aesthetic value of leisure. 6. The Causes of William 
of Orange’s fame. 7. Robert Browning’s Poetry. 8. British Social 
Life. g. Bolingbroke’s influence on Pope. All the class must write 
and the compositions must be ready by Feb. 2d. After that, those who 
have appointments as high as First Dispute write Commencement pieces, 
while the rest of the class write additional compositions. | Commence- 
ment pieces must be handed in at least two weeks before the end of this 
term, and those who fail to do so will not be allowed to write for the 
Townsend Premiums. 


Sentor Class Elections 


Took place, in part, on Saturday, June 10, when the Poet, Orator, and 
Senior Promenade Committee were chosen. J. B. Whiting was made 
Chairman. For the Poet, Messrs. Reid, Starkweather, and George 
Brown were nominated. Mr. Brown withdrew and, upon ballot, Mr. 
Reid received 74 votes and Mr. Starkweather 24. Upon motion of the 
latter the election of George Darius Reed, of Suffield, Conn., as class 
Poet, was declared unanimous. An informal ballot for Orator was then 
taken, with the provision that, in case any one should receive a majority 
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of votes upon this ballot, he should be considered as elected. The 
result of this ballot was that Henry Harger Ragan, of Turin, N. Y., 
received 73 votes, thus making him class Orator. Several other gentle- 
men were nominated upon this ballot, but no one of them received over 
ten votes. This important matter being decided, the class proceeded 
to choose a committee for the Senior Promenade with the following 
result: S. C. Bushnell, J. A. R. Dunning, A. M. Dodge, T. G. Evans, 
W. S. Halsted, F. G. Ingersoll, P. A. Porter, C. R. Walker, and F. 
§. Witherbee. Mr. Witherbee is Chairman, and Mr. Ingersoll Floor 
Manager. 


Items. 


The first of the series of sermons before the Berkeley Association was 
delivered on Sunday evening, Jan. 11, in the College Chapel, by Bishop 
Williams, of Conn. R. W. Ayres of ’68, and a former Lit. editor, 
died in Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 14, aged 24. Mr. D. N. Beach has 
withdrawn from the Courant. Dr. Harwood is delivering a series of 
very interesting lectures upon the English Church, Boating men are 
interested in the prospective choice of the course for the next Regatta. 
Troy and Saratoga are the favorites. The Convention of the Rowing 
Association will meet at Hartford, Jan. 21. Mr. Ferry was very 
successful in his Western tour, taken in the interests of the Navy, and 
secured subscriptions for a large amount. The Junior class is agitated 
over the coming Lit. election. We hear of a coalition between 
4. Kk. EF. and the neutrals, to the utter exclusion of YT. A 
Prize Declamation came off in Sigma Eps. Saturday, Jan. 10. The 
judges were Messrs. Aldis, Stapler, and Whiting, of the Senior class, 
who awarded the ist prize to Selden; 2d, to Roberts, and 3d, to G. 
H. Thomas. Mr. Samuel M. Capron, ’53, Principal of the Hartford 
High School, died on Jan. 4. Tutor Phelps has kindly offered to 
instruct the Sophomores in Practical Surveying. The Seniors are 
displaying great enthusiasm in the study of History. The Senior 
Debating Society has organized for the coming term with these officers : 
Pres., Stapler; Vice Pres., Whittemore; Sec. and Treas., Sellers. 
A debate with the Scientific Debating Club is among the probabilities 
of the immediate future; likewise another encounter with the Beecher 
Theologues, who are very anxious to regain lost laurels. 


S. S. Ss. MEMORABILIA. 


With the beginning of the new term the students have come back, 
after their pleasant holiday vacation, fresh for their winter work. Every 
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individual reports a jolly time during the holidays, and they are also 
all glad to get back again. The few who left for home with the inten- 
tion of doing any work, have, with a few notable and praiseworthy ex- 
ceptions, returned with very little or none at all accomplished. A very 
few of the Seniors have done a very little work preparatory to thcir 
graduating 


Theses, 


Most of the work for which will be done this term. All the Seniors 
have already given more or less thought to the choosing of a subject, 
but only a small number have come to any decision yet, and still fewer 
have anything written. All have probably made many plans and good 
resolves for work and reading this term, and it is to be hoped that they 
will be carried out. Those who received 







Conditions 


At the last examinations have either made them up or will soon be 
obliged todo so. A few of the Juniors and Freshmen who were with 
us last term are no longer seen here, some not returning on account of 
health, and some for other good and sufficient reasons. The examina- 
tions were, as a rule, much easier and less formidable than the classes 
expected, and only a few had any serious difficulty with them, or were 
obliged to “‘ sever their connection with the School.”” For some reason 
the examination in ‘‘ Theoretical and Organic Chemistry ” on the lec- 
tures delivered by Prof. Johnson, did not occur at the time stated in the 
scheme of examinations, but was ‘‘ postponed until further notice.” 
The examination in Laboratory work, like most of the others, was much 
less severe than was expected, many of the students having completed 
their analysis before dinner, but most all stayed to partake of the elegant 
repast furnished by the kindness of the Faculty. 


The Studies 


This term are changed a good deal from those of last term, many new 
subjects being taken up in place of those which were finished. The 
Freshman studies are much as they were before. They have Peck’s 
Analytical Geometry in the place of Algebra, and also lectures in 
Physical Geography, and instruction in Elocution. The Faculty have 
changed the text-book in Analytics, substituting Peck’s for Davies’, 
which has been used heretofore. The Juniors have German and French 
as last term, and Calculus. They have begun recitations in Astronomy, 
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using Loomis’ Astronomy instead of Norton’s. Prof. Verrill’s lectures 
on Zodlogy begin this term, and the lectures by Prof. Walker are also 
continued, They are at present upon Political History. Next term he 
will treat of Political Economy. The Seniors have French and Geology 
continued. The Civil Engineers have begun Wood’s Resistance of 
Materials, and the Mechanical Engineers have Applied Mechanics and 
the Theory of the Prime Movers. A small class has been formed to 
read Wedding’s “‘ Grundriss der Eisenhiittenkunde” in German with 
Prof. Allen. Prof. Brewer’s lectures in Stock-breeding begin very 
shortly. A class has been formed in Elocution under Prof. Mark Bailey, 
composed of any Seniors who may wish to join. It is entirely optional, 
no one being obliged to attend, but those who do are expected to attend 
regularly, and not only to go to the recitations, but also to spend some 
time in preparation, The recitations will only occupy about two hours 
aweek. The class will probably read Shakespeare at first. 


Boating. 


The interest in boating in this department still continues; quite a 
number work in the Gymnasium regularly and fuithfully. A good many 
also show an interest in the increased popularity of wrestling among us, 
and do all they can to add to that interest, both by taking part in it, 
and also by encouraging those who do. 


S. S.*S. Items. 


A course of lectures for nearly all of the Sunday evenings of this 
term has been arranged by the committee appointed, and the lectures 
will be delivered regularly. The first one was given by Dr. Harris. 
There was a very good attendance, showing the interest which is felt by 
the students in these lectures. Some of the students in the Lab, 
have taken up Assaying and proudly show microscopic buttons, so-called, 
of silver as the result of their arduous labors. There are no absences 
in the Senior class caused by the recent examinations; a few in the 
Junior class, and several among the Freshmen. The Sheffield Glee 
Club is somewhat inconvenienced by the loss of three members, all in 
the second bass. The students in Blowpipe Analysis are at work this 
term determining minerals. The Seniors are reading Racine’s tragedy 
of Athalie in French. The usual invitations to a reception at Grove 
Hall were sent to the Freshmen last term. One of them, it is said, 
accepted his kind invitation. Kleeberger, ’75, has been elected class 
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Historian, to fill the vacancy caused by Cheney’s leaving. A recitation 
in Geology was recently incommoded by the fact that neither the Pro- 
fessor nor any of the Seniors had a book in the recitation-room. The 
hour was particularly pleasant to all parties concerned. Prof. Clark 
has recovered from his illness and has resumed his duties. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


A somewhat notable book is 7he Old Faith and the New; A Confession by 
David Friedrich Strauss. It is perhaps, the most clear, candid and able 
statement of the views of the ultra Materialists that has yet appeared. The 
plan of the work is this: After a brief introduction four questions are dis- 
cussed,—Are we still Christians? Have we still a religion? What is our 
conception of the universe? and What is our rule of life? Then follow two 
appendixes—Of our great poets and Of our great composers. The pronoun 
of the first person represents the author and those who hold similar views, 
The first question Strauss answers decidedly in the negative, as is quite 
natural after denying, as he does, the immortality of the soul, the divinity of 
Christ, the inspiration of the Bible and the existence of a God. After such 
a wholesale denial, the second question may appear quite supertiuous ; and 
Strauss acknowledges that if the term religion is taken in the common 
acceptation, a negative answer is unavoidable; but claims that their belief in, 
and feelings in regard to, the universe—Cosmos—with its immutable laws, 
are as real a religion and as entitled to respect as is any form of Theism. 
The considerations of the third and fourth questions are devoted to explain- 
ing and defending this “religion,” and proving that there is no need of a 
God anywhere in the universe ; no need of religion or religious teachings 
and institutions to elevate and ennoble man; and the appendixes point to 
poetry and music as mighty means to perform this last work. In the intro- 
duction Strauss says: “I have never desired, nor do I now desire, to disturb 
the contentment or the faith of any one. But when these are already shaken, 
I desire to point out the direction in which I believe a firmer soil is to be 
found.” Accordingly, the book is written, not in the form of a fierce attack 
on what the author does not believe, but asa calm statement of what he 
rejects and what he accepts. But the reasons are fully given, and quite 
possibly the book in this form will be more likely to shake one’s faith than 
would an avowed attack. But it is a poor faith that will not endure a little 
shaking, and faith, like many other things, “ settles better after being well 
shaken.” Perhaps the weakest points in the work are the assumptions of 
many things as settled which are really by no means so. Thus from the 
book alone one would not doubt that Darwin’s theory—a very essential part 
of the author’s belief—was fully established, that Christ’s divinity was 
almost universally rejected, that all educated men regarded the Bible as 
containing a very little truth to an immense amount of falsehood, and that 
all intelligent ministers were miserable dissemblers, forced by the traditions of 
their office to preach much which they knew to be false. 
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The Autobiography of Fohn Stuart Mill is the story of a remarkable life 
told in a plain, straight-forward, confident way. His extraordinary educa- 
tion forms an interesting first chapter. He commenced Greek at the tender 
age of three, and at the age of fourteen had gone over—and thoroughly—a 
much larger amount of educational ground than has the average Yale 
student at graduation. One is thankful, after reading this chapter, that his 
own father had more commonplace views than had Mr. Mill, Sr. Then fol- 
lows an account of the moral influences of his youth, of his father’s charac- 
ter and beliefs, and of the completion of his education. The powerful 
mental and moral influences brought to bear on him in impressible childhood 
and youth, naturally did much to mould his character to a certain shape and 
to determine the directions in which future growth should take place; and 
as we follow the narration of his life and doings, the preparation and publi- 
cation of his works, we find his powers increased and some of his views 
altered by contact with his fellow beings ; but the leading traits of his char- 
acter and his main principles and beliefs remain unchanged and always 
show deep marks of his early training. At twenty-five years of age com- 
menced that remarkable friendship with Mrs. Taylor, which he designates 
as the most valuable of his life. Twenty years later he was enabled to make 
her his wife ; and his description of the aid she rendered him in his works, 
and the exalted tribute which he pays to her character and abilities, will be, 
to many, the most interesting part of the work. Yet very few, we fancy, 
would take a Mrs. Taylor for a wife, had they the chance; and a like feeling 
in regard to almost his whole life and experience comes over us as we close 
the book, We are interested, we admire, or we wonder ; but we do not envy. 
Of the religious tone of the book we prefer to say nothing, save that Mill 
was an atheist, “ without God and without hope.” 

We did not find that listening to Henry Ward Beecher’s Yale Lectures on 
Preaching as they were delivered in Marquand Chapel, last winter and win- 
ter before, took aught away from our pleasure in reading them, but rather 
added to it. The printed lectures are thoroughly Beecherish. The first vol- 
ume has to do with the minister in general, apart from the church ; consid- 
ering his necessary qualifications, training and preparation, habits, health, 
&c., &c. The second deals with him in relation to the church and various 
branches of church work ; treating of prayer meetings, Sabbath schools, 
mission schools, revivals, Bible classes, visiting, church music, &c. ‘ These 
volumes must be invaluable to all ministers and theologues ; they certainly 
will be very valuable to every one who has any connection or sympathy with 
preachers and preaching. And if this is not plain enough, we will record 
our deliberate conviction that, though there may possibly be some Yalensians 
whom a perusal of these volumes would not interest and benefit, it would be 
very dangerous for them to try it. 

To most of us of the present generation, Elihu Burritt, the learned black- 
smith, seems like a cotemporary of the fathers of the country, if not of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. And with good reason, for no work of his has been pub- 
lished in this country before for some twenty-five years, during most of 
which time Mr. Burritt has beenin England. Many will be glad to make 
or revive an acquaintance with him by means of a volume just issued— 7en 
Minute Talks on all Sorts of Topics. It contains an unpretending autobiog- 
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raphy of the author, written in the third person ; sketches of travel and 
experience ; studies in history and social and artistic science; and discus. 
sions of industrial, financial, political and national questions. The style 
like the man, is simple and earnest ; and the book will afford pleasant read- 
ing for many leisure ten minutes, 

Why is it that almost every popular publisher—Holt, Scribner, Harper, 
Osgood and the rest—will persist in binding in with first class books, such 
as those above noticed, advertisements of other books issued by them? 
It does well enough in cheap novels and school books, but in works des- 
tined to a permanent place in our libraries it is an outrageous imposition, 
They have us foul and take advantage of us, trusting to the proverbial good 
nature of that patient ass—the public—to endure it meekly. We can’t help 
ourselves. We don’t want the list of books with full particulars as to price, 
binding, comments of the press. &c., in our volumes ; but to tear out the 
offending leaves would disfigure the book ; so we have to submit. But how 
long would we bear a similar forcing on us of advertisements by a tailor or 
carriage maker or jeweler or architect? To be sure, certain very costly vol- 
umes are yet exempt, but who can tell for how long? And the evil is bad 
enough as it is. We heartily wish the great magazines of the country would 
join us in demanding the cessation of this violation of taste. As far as we 
have noticed, the books issued by Lee & Shepard are an honorable excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

We have received the Atlantic Almanac for 1874. It is gotten up in hand- 
some style, has the usual useful tables and lists, in the main correct, and 
offers lots of attractive illustrations with accompanying letter press descrip- 
tions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Mill’s Autobiography. Henry Holt & Co. C. R. Coan. pp. 313. $2.25 
Old Faith and New, ” ” 7 pp. 217. 2.00 
Yale Lectures. First Series. J. B. Ford & Co. pp. 263. 1.25 
Yale Lectures. Second Series. “ i PP, 303. 1.50 
Ten Minute Talks. Lee & Shepard. H. H. Peck. pp. 360. 1.75 
Atlantic Almanac. J. R. Osgood & Co., ss pp. 80. .50 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


- We suppose there never was a time when students, just beginning to mas- 
ter the mysteries of French and German, did not conceive the happy idea of 
making these languages the medium of conversation at meal time. So con- 
venient, you know, to pick up afew phrases which will be ever so useful 
when we are abroad, and soon. We have in our mind’s eye now sucha 
sanguine band—three Seniors and a Theologue. But oh! the slaughter 
they made in the tongues of La Belle France and the Vaterland! Unfor- 
tunately their sayings and essayings had nochronicler, but the following, 
from the 77ifod, is as like them as two peas: 

“ Students’ table talk —‘ Donnez moi die butter, sil vous plait.’ ‘Ja; Mein 
Herr.’ ‘Haben Sie du pain? ‘Oui, oui, mouser.’ ‘ Donabis mihi aquam? 
‘Ou est das wasser?? ‘In Judge A—’s well.’ ‘ Who’s goin’ down town?” 
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Fluency in foreign languages is all well enough; but after all there is 
nothing like a good command of one’s mother tongue ; and no place for 
obtaining that like a mixed college. Doubt it? Just read an extract from 
the Jowa Classic's report of a society meeting—a common meeting, mind you, 
and no extra occasion : 

“In some things Miss Jessie Wilson’s oration on the “ Present tendency 
of Thought” was the best performance. Miss Wilson’s articles combine 
the speculative, the strong, the new, the original, the elegant, yet sometimes 
too strong expressions are used and occasionally the speaking borders 
almost upon the boisterous.” 

What a curtain lecture, Miss—but no! our gallantry forbids. And way 
out in Wisconsin they have mixed debates, and they discuss, ‘“‘ Was the 
Deluge of Noah universal ?” and they used, in the main, the same arguments 
as did the Platonists, and Miss Conkey told her hearers to “ go to the ant, 
thou sluggard,” and the Lawrence Collegian (which is responsible for all this) 
had a notion to tell her to go there herself,—but it didn’t. 

And at Marietta the dear, gentle creatures talk this way: 


Verdant Fresh. (at a whist party, wishes to be complimentary.}—‘“ Miss 
B,, I've noticed that when I attempted to enter the college gate, I was de- 
flected from my course. I wondered at it, but can now arrive ata satisfactory 
solution of the phenomenon. Your living opposite acted as a magnet ; you 
were the attractive power, hence the deflection.” Miss B.—‘ I’ve noticed the 
deflection, or rather the unsteadiness of your walk, but attributed it to bad 
whisky.” —Ofo. 

And then again they act this way: 

A young lady in town had a candy pull. Some mischievous little Fresh- 
men made their calculations to gobble the candy when put out to cool. The 
girls heard of the proposed attempt, and set two large dishes of candy filled 
with ipecac on the front steps in plain sight, while the real candy was placed 
on the piazza roof. The Fresh. swallowed the bait and licked the platters 
clean; then went out and—wefé bitterly. — Chronicle. 


And at Cornell, during vacation, a bashful Junior conversing with a lively 
young lady about a certain project, remarked that he “ would embrace the 
first opportunity,” and was horrified beyond description by her reply that she 
“would like to be the opportunity.” He has not yet fully recovered from the 
effects of this remark. The bare mention of that party will, we are told, 
produce a decidedly beety expression on his noble countenance.—£va. 

From such follies it is a decided relief to turn to the handsome columns of 
the Williams Review—decidedly our best exchange this month, It proposes 
an intercollegiate gymnastic contest as an attractive and easily realizable 
feature of next regatta time. They have caught the telegraph fever at 
Williams, and have lines connecting the various college buildings and 
society houses. Brace up, Yale scientists! 

The Packer Quarterly, too, is heartily welcome. Its articles are unpretend- 
ing in style, but are thoroughly sensible and interesting. Especially good 
were those on “Text Books,” and “ What do I go to School for?” We 
clip from it the two following: 

“Imagine the consternation of a class and its teacher, when a young lady, 
being asked to distinguish between mild and gentle, remarked, ‘ Well, cheese 
is mild.’ An explosion interrupted the rest of her remarks.” 


“A Junior, suffering from that distressing malady, the toothache, obtained 
from a druggist a box of pills with the following directions: ‘Take one pill 
and let it dissolve on the tongue; if it returns, take another.’” 
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The Lafayette Monthly says: ‘“‘ A Senior attended Sabbath School a few 
weeks ago, and at the earnest solicitation of the Superintendent took charge 
of a class of small boys. While performing his duties as instructor, one of 
the ‘youthful,’ looking up at him, said: ‘Oh, I know you; you play base 
ball up on the hill.” Senior—pleased with the interest manifested— Do you? 
Scholar—' Yes, I was up there one day when you threw a ball to Joe, and he 
muffed it, and you said, D—n it, Joe, why didn’t you hold it.’” 


Poetry is scant this month. The Zargum—on whose board of editors are 
our foot ball friends, Lydecker and Kemlo,—has an amusing “ Grangers’ 
Serenade,” We appenda sample: 


“Oh come, my love, and live with me, 
And keep my cottage in the glen, 
As patient as a bumble bee, 
And busy as a setting hen. 


“Oh come, love, come ! the morn is fair, 
I'll celebrate the day with thee ; 
I'll merrily dig the Bartlett pear, 
And shake the ruta-baga tree. 
“We'll gaily weed the oyster bed, 
We'll chase the eggs the sqirrels lay, 
And when the bantam hog shall bleat 
We'll feed him with some clover hay. 


“‘ All savory game to thee I'll bring, 

The burdock knows my spear is sharp, 
I'll shoot the dolphin on the wing, 

And hit him in the pelicarp” 

Some originality has at last found its way into the obituary columns of 

George W. Childs—the Philadelphia Zedger—rather : 
“‘ Lay aside his little trousers, 
That our darling used to wear, 
He will never on earth want them, 
He has climbed the golden stair.” 

If anybody can read that verse without shedding tears he may be safely 
called a fiend in human shape. The picture of a little boy climbing golden 
stairs without his trousers on is very beautiful, and the more so because of 
the reflection that the little one can never catch cold again.—Zx. 

At home all is serene. The Courant and Record have been fighting again 
amicably. The Harvard Advocate really ought to refrain from “ pitching 
into” the Record at such times. Two on one is three too many, you know. 
But in sober earnest: can’t these three leading college journals find some 
better exercise for their powers than calling one another names? It is rather 
boyish, especially when one of them shows signs of losing its temper, as has 
lately happened. Why will not they say nice things of each other, a i 
this from the Cornell Era : 


“ Tableau on the ice during vacation. Zimes editor and lady skating— 
Editor timid, lady good skater; get on thin ice—lady glides across—editor 
gets down on hands and knees and crawls off ; great applause by spectators.” 


Having thus done our best to act the blessed part of peacemaker in the 
family of college journals, we can lay down our pen with aclear conscience; 
only hoping that our readers will approve our devoting more space to arti- 
cles and less to editorial spinnings, than usual. A. D. W. 








